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to the uplands between the tributaries, beginning roughly about
loo miles from the Amazon line ; the Brazil nut tree (Bertholletia
excelsa) is common in the valleys of certain rivers such as the
Tocantins, the Trombetas and the Negro-Branco belonging to
the eastern and middle parts of the basin, but occurs less fre-
quently elsewhere. With respect to timber-producing trees the
forests of the swamp lands contain fewer species than those of
terra firme, and yield a higher proportion of soft than of hard
woods. The higher elevation on the Montana, though it does not
cause the forests to become thinner for several thousand feet
up, naturally permits kinds of plants to appear towards the
upper limits of the forest, that do not grow in the lowlands.
Of these, two drug-yielding plants, namely the cinchona tree and
the coca shrub are perhaps the best known.

The industries of the region are mainly extractive and con-
nected with forest products. The gathering of wild rubber from
different kinds of trees has for many years past occupied the
leading place. Another important industry, and one that appears
at present to be gaining ground, is that of collecting the nuts of
the Bertholletia excelsa. Timber-cutting has not as yet come to
occupy much attention, and the cultivation of crops is carried
on in quite a small way, though cattle-rearing has developed to
some extent in certain favourable parts.

Rubber is obtained in the Amazon region from at least three
different trees, the balata, the castilloa and the hevea. The
first of these is found in the uplands towards the frontiers of
British Guiana, of Venezuela and Colombia. The trees usually
grow scattered among others in the forests, but sometimes in
clusters. Difficulties of communication and the relative scarcity
of the trees prevent the collection of balata developing into a
large industry, but such as it is, the industry appears to be
prosperous. Its chief centre is Manaos, whence the product is
exported and whither the gatherers go to spend their earnings.
The second of the rubber-yielding trees mentioned above, the
castilloa, is exploited in the basins of the great tributaries of the
Amazon from the Araguaya to the Purus, especially on higher
and better drained ground. The product of the tree is known
in South America as caucho, and is considered somewhat inferior
to that of the hevea. In order to extract the latex, the trees
are generally cut down, a method that is proving to be very
short-sighted, for the great handicap on the wild rubber industry
of Amazonia has been, and still is, that of unsatisfactory com-
munications. As the more accessible trees were destroyed, the
collectors have had to go farther and farther into the wilds;
in many districts the remaining trees are now so remote as not